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An Address delivered before the American Academy of Fine Arts. 
By Witutam Beacu Lawrence. New York. 1825. pp. 44. 


Some time has elapsed, since we first read this address, and 
formed the design of giving it proper notice. Other avoca- 
tions have delayed the execution of our purpose hitherto; 
but we now resume it; and shall devote several pages to the 
consideration of so grateful a subject, as that which is dis- 
cussed by Mr Lawrence. It consists of what he modestly 
calls “a cursory notice of some of the most interesting epochs 
of the arts.” After a passing allusion to the state of sculp- 
ture and architecture among the ancient Jews and Egyp- 
tians, he dwells at some length upon the cultivation of the arts 
of design among the Greeks, the Romans, and the modern 
Italian states; and closes with patriotic reflections on the 
fitness of our country, and of the genius of our countrymen, 
for the advancement of the ornamental pursuits of a liberal 
taste. 

In regard to this last topic, although we deprecate the 
practice of grossly exaggerating our national advantages, yet 
we hold it to be the mark of a fastidious, nay of a small and 
superficial mind, to complain of men for being rationally and 
greatly proud of their country. National pride, so long as 
it does not degenerate into a supercilious contempt of other 
countries, is a just, a laudible, a useful pride. Itis intimately 
associated with all that is most noble in the aspirations of a 


people after excellence. Who, among the nations of the old 
a 
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world, were more proud of their native land than the Greeks, 
who stigmatized all foreigners indiscriminately as barbarians ; 
or among the Greeks, than the Athenians, who claimed to be 
exclusively the primeval children of the soil! Who, again, 
rated themselves by a more exalted standard, or in their writ- 
ings, language, and acts more haughtily arrogated the intel- 
lectual, as well as the territorial, empire of the earch, than the 
stern old Romans? And if we seek for instances nearer home, 
where do we find the workings of a more extravagant spirit of 
self-yratulation, where more unqualified national boastfulness, 
than in the writings of the French, and especially of the Eng- 
lish? And yet no peopie have carried the arts of civilized 
life, whether useful or liberal, to a higher pitch of refinement 
than these ; and their exampie proves, what all history con- 
firms, that a confidence in our powers, a conviction of our 
superiority, and a high trust in our destinies, are indispensa- 
bly requisite to the attainment of extraordinary greatness. 
How pregnant with instruction upon this point is the history 
of letters in Germany. Whilst her courts and scholars, awed 
by the name or persuaded by the influence of the great 
Frederick, conspired to undervalue their native language, how 
poor, barren, and imitative was that literature, which, now 
that indigenous beauties have come to be esteemed, has not 
its mistress for richness and originality in all Europe. Let us 
then resolve, not to magnify every crudity which springs up 
amongst us into a prodigy of excellence, but to feel the most 
hearty and well-founded assurance in our own national capa- 
bilities, if we ever desire to witness the developement of those 
mighty resources, wherewith fortune has blest our country. 

The piece before us, from which we have insensibly digress- 
ed a iittle, is written with much elegance, and takes a very 
just and perspicuous, though rather desultory, view of the ob- 
jects within the — of its plan. Adopting a somewhat wider 
range, we shall deduce from it, and from other sources with- 
in our reach, a brief account of the establishment and progress 
of the fine arts among those nations, to whom we look for the 
genuine principles of taste. 

How limited is the source from which these are derived ! 


The enterprising and inventive genius of modern Europe has 
assembled the productions of every clime, to minister to man. 
There is no sea which his keels have not severed, no sk 

where his sails have not been unfurled, no land which his 
restless and excursive spirit has not explored ; and from every 
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where he draws the richest treasures for the gratification of 
his luxury or his wants. But his principles of taste, though 
moditied by circumstances, and improved, as his knowledge 
expands, with constant study and enlarged experience, are 
yet substantially the same as they were, ere his studies or 
his wanderings began. He has gazed on the airy and fanci- 
ful pagodas of the East, without losing his admiration of the 
Parthenon; nor has the discovery of th colossal creations of 
Egyptian art diminished the pleasure which the sight of the 
Apollo Belvidere and Medicean Venus imparts. ‘The “ ma- 
gicians in marble,” who carved the wonderful works of Greek 
design, if they could revisit the earth, would behold even the 
fragments of their matchless productions not less rapturously 
received by polished nations now, than when originally spring- 
ing forth in pristine beauty from their chisels. And to the 
Greeks, indeed, we must acknowledge ourselves indebted for 
the basis of all that decorative taste and elegance, which we 
boast of as distinguishing our own refined age. 

What perfection the art of painting had attained in Greece 
we can judge only by the testimony of classic authors, and 
by the admiration, which celebrated painters enjoyed among 
their countrymen. Zeuxis attended the Olympian games, wear- 
ing a garment with his name embroidered in golden letters 
upon the border; and his rival, Parrhasius, appeared there 
clad in purple robes, and bearing a golden garland. In Zeuxis, 
Polygnotus, and Timantes, says Tully, we praise the forms 
and lineaments ; but all things are perfect in Aétion, Nicoma 
chus, Protogenes, and Apelles, It is related of Protogenes, 
that when Demetrius Poliorcetes might have put a speedy 
end to the siege of Rhodes by assaulting it in the quarter 
which Protogenes inhabited, he refused to incur the hazard 
of injuring the pictures of this artist; and that after the city 
surrendered, he said he would sooner destroy the images of 
his father than these admirable productions. But of Apelles, 
the master of Grecian painting, the fame and the reputed excel- 
lence were alike unequalled. He began the picture of the 
Coan Venus, and after entirely finishing the head and the 
upper part of the bust, left the rest of the body imperfect ; 
but no other painter durst undertake the task of completing 
it; “ oris enim pulchritudo reliqui corporis imitandi spem au- 
ferebat.” Alexander suffered himself to be modelled by Ly- 
sippus and painted by Apelles alone; not merely because they 
only were worthy to do it, but because their divine art would 
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reflect equally lasting glory on him and them; and when he 
was drawn by Apelles, the courtiers said there were two Al- 
exanders, one invincible, born of Olympias, and the other in- 
imitable, created by Apelles. 

Shall we deem these praises of the ancient painters extrava- 
gant? Could they, who transmitted to posterity such splen- 
did monuments of perfect taste in other things, have made a 
mistaken estimate of the beauty of a picture. We are not 
fond of indiscriminate eulogy of the ancients. The time is 
past by, when classic learning was the only test of scholar- 
ship, and adulation of the ancients conclusive evidence of 
correct taste. But the best critics are satistied of the per- 
fection of Greek painters, at least in Alexander’s time, in all 
the essential qualities of the art. Modern painters may have 
more of scientific excellence in the management of perspec- 
tive, and in the composition of figures, but in design, expres- 
sion, invention, colouring, we do not believe they surpass the 
ancients. 

Happily, the genius of ancient sculptors and architects was 
exercised on more durable objects than canvass, and works 
of theirs yet survive, to attest the perfection of the art. 
Were it not so, sceptical inquirers might as reasonably deny 
the wonderful excellence of Phidias, as of Apelles. But the 
broken relic of a fagade, the magnificent ruin of a temple 
or an arch, or a single inimitably perfect statue, has outlived 
the ravages of time and barbarism, to be the models for us 
of all that is most beautiful in their kind, and to give us an 
idea of the miracles of taste and skill, which Greek art could 
produce. As it is, we meet with no difficulty in crediting the 
well known story, that Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, offered 
to discharge the large public debt of Cnidos, as the price of 
Praxiteles’ Naked Venus, which belonged to that Island; or 
that the offer was rejected by the Cnidians. What is there 
strange in the fact related by Livy, that when Paulus Amilius 
beheld the magnificent colossal statue of the Olympian Jupi- 
ter made by Phidias, he was struck with awe, as if in the ac- 
tual presence of the Thunderer? Well might Lucian hazard 
the saying that Phidias was adored in his sublime produc- 
tions; for surely if any thing could furnish an apology for 
the transfer of worship from the being represented to the 
representation, it would be the glorious creations of genius, 
which adorned the splendid and beautiful temples of the 


Greeks. 
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Whenee this extraordinary developement of art in that 
ingenious people? It is vain to think of giving credit for 
their literature and fine arts to the Egyptians. There Is 
abundance of the vast and the lofty in the style of the latter, 
but they seldom or never embody in their works that ideal 
majesty, which a perfect taste requires. ‘The pyramids may 
outlive the wreck of the present races of men, as they have 
the memory of their builders ; but the obelisks and pyramids, 
to use the words of Volney, “in their massive structure, attest 
less the genius of an opulent people, the patrons of the arts, 
than the servitude of a nation tormented by the caprice of 
its rulers.” What is there, indeed, in colossal beetles, in 
flat-nosed sphinxes, or in heads of Isis with depending cow’s 
ears, akin to the refined elegance of the Greeks? If, as Bel- 
zoni supposes, the orders of Grecian architecture were extract- 
ed from the confused and multifarious capitals of the Egypt- 
ians, our admiration of the original is lost in the surpassing 
excellence of the copy. 

The question then recurs, how were the Greeks enabled 
to attain that perfection in the arts of design, to which two 
thousand years have added so little improvement? Did they 
possess a more exalted capacity than we do? Was the soul 
among them, endued with more etherial qualities, just as the 
brow was more relieved, and the orbit of the eye larger, 
than with other nations? We should not readily accede to 
this hypothesis. Or did the brilliant, pure, and clastic at- 
mosphere of Greece afford a more inspiring pabulum to her 
sons, and her exquisite climate, the clearer sunshine of her 
sky, “the richer burst of her spring,” and the more luxuri- 
ant splendour of her vegetation make her a more congenial! 
abode to genius than less fortunate lands? ‘This alone, what- 
ever influence it had, will not serve to explain the phenor.- 
enon; for the same bright sun continued to shine out upon the 
olive groves of Achaia, and the same balmy air breathed 
along the shores of Hellas, long after her bards had ceased to 
sing the accents of inspiration, and the hands of her sculptors 
had lost the guidance of inventive genius. 

Or was it the stormy agitations of democracy, and the 
kindling spirit of “the mountain goddess, Liberty,” which 
elicited those masterly displays of intellect, and created those 
matchless works of divine art, to which we now recur with 
almost despairing admiration? Much undoubtedly is attribut- 
able to this cause. The most splendid epoch cf the fine arts 
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was also rendered illustrious by the birth of poets, philoso- 
phers, and heroes, who became the examplars of all succeed- 
ing times; and this period, so exuberant of genius, closed 
with the fall of the republican governments. ‘The capricious 
patronage of princes communicated a feeble impulse, compared 
with the eager emulation of rival states, and the keen, ardent, 
enthusiastic temper, which the popular institutions created and 
fostered, and which displayed itself in the commercial en- 
terprise, the philosophy, the literature, the zeal for the useful 
and ornamental arts, the eloquence and the heroism, which 
have immortalized the petty republics of Greece. 

Of this, the wonderfully rapid developement of intellect in 
our own country may give us no inadequate idea. But how 
shall we figure to ourselves the effect of the public games of 
Greece upon the imitative arts? Of exhibitions, where all 
that was tasteful and elegant, all that was calculated to excite 
competition, was concentrated, as it were,in a focus of daz- 
zling brilliancy? Where the most perfect models of the hu- 
man shape were subjected, in their naked beauty, to the eye 
of the sculptor and painter; and where the successful com- 


petitors for the palm of superiority enjoyed honours but lit- 


tle short of those bestowed on the gods? 

Potent as were some of these causes, they yielded in influ- 
ence, we apprehend, to the peculiar mythology of the Greeks. 
Had they adored the one God as a pure and mystic spirit, 
the chisel and the pencil would never have been tasked to 
represent the form and features of divinity; and had they 
not worshipped gods of a more exalted character than the 
nation which has been esteemed by many their parent and 
master people, Phidias would have been commissioned to 
mould the limbs of a sacred heifer, instead of embodying in 
statuary Homer’s sublime conception of Jupiter shaking Olym- 
“ with his nod. Marble or metallic images of immortal 
»cings, the object of adoration; temples erected for their 
worship; statues of heroes translated to heaven, or of living 
men possessed of heroic or godlike attributes,—such were the 
subjects, to which Grecian art was applied. Here was the 
secret and mysterious inspiration of the sculptor. He was 
producing works for immortality; nay, he was modelling the 
very shape and lineaments of incarnate immortality itself. 
He was ministering to the pomp and pes the ceremony and 
circumstance, of the most splendid and imposing religion, 
which ever appealed to the imagination of man for support. 
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His aim was to represent the ideal perfection of divine beings, 
known to kim only by the superhuman powers which they 
possessed and displayed, and to whose images it was there- 
fore necessary to impart superhuman beauty and majesty ; 
and with all the stimulating motives, which we have hastily 
mentioned, operating upon him, can we feel surprised that his 
exalted aim was accomplished ? 

Supremacy in the fine arts did not pass to Rome with the 
empire of the region, which was their chosen abode. Whilst 
in Athens none but men of ingenuous birth could exercise the 
ingenuous arts, in Rome they were considered a servile occu- 
pation. ‘The cognomen of Pictor was probably given to 
C. Fabius more in derision than in honour; for nearly two 
centuries elapsed before another person of respectable family 
imitated his example, when Pacuvius, the nephew of Ennius, 
painted the temple of Hercules; and these names stand almost 
alone in the history of the republic. Indeed, the austere 
conquerors of Greece beheld the cultivation of the polite arts 
united in the vanquished people with luxury and effleminacy of 
manners ; and their martial spirit not unnaturally contemned 
pursuits seemingly adverse to the attainment of eminence in 
the arts of war and policy, which had procured their own 
agerandizement. And when Rome became, under the sway 
of her Cesars, the centre of all the luxury of all her subject 
kingdoms, she was contented still to depend upon Greek ar- 
tists, and the spoils of Greece, for sculpture and paintings to 
decorate her magnificent temples, palaces, baths, theatres, and 
triumphal arches. And although Cicero was candid enough 
to lament the weakness of his countrymen in harshly dis- 
daining the elegant arts, which his Greek education taught 
him to admire and prize, yet so inveterate was the feeling at 
Rome, that her noblest poet could descend, in her noblest 
poem, to boast of her inferiority in sister arts. 

Excudent alii spirantia mollis wera, 
Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore vultus :— 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 
He tibi erunt artes. 


The ancient Romans, therefore, accelerated not the advance- 
ment of the fine arts, any otherwise than by giving encourage- 
ment and patronage to the Greeks. It was reserved for Italy, 
in more modern times, when the last faint relic of Grecian 
glory was eclipsed by the baneful ascendency of the crescent, 
to catch the expiring torch of genius, from the hands which 
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were now too feeble to hold it, rekindle its celestial flame, and 


transmit the sacred deposite uninjured to the rising nations of 
Western Europe. 


[Te be continued.) 





"Avarexta “EdAnvixe MeilZeva, sive Collectanea Greca Majora, ad 
usum Academica Juventutts accommodata ; cum Notis philo- 
logicis, quas partim collegit, partim scripsit ANDREAS Dat- 
zeL, A. M. &c. Editio quarta Americana, ex Auctoribus 
correcta, prioribus emendatior, cum Notis aliquot interjectis. 
Cantabrigie, Mass. f: prelo Universitatis. Sumptibus Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, & Soc. Bibliopolarum, Bostonize et Canta- 
brigia. 2 vols. 8vo. 


‘Tne best criterion, by which to estimate the value of works 
designed to facilitate the purposes of education, is actual ex- 
veriment. The present selections from Greek literature have 
ee many years before the public, and have constantly been 
coming more widely into use. Of the first volume, there 
have appeared in England and Scotland at least eight, we be- 
lieve nine, several editions, and five or six of the second; and 
in the United States, we have now the fourth edition of the 
whole work from the press of the University at Cambridge. A 
book, to meet with such success, must be well adapted toits end. 
In some instances, perhaps, better judgment might have been 
shown in choosing from the vast range of Grecian eloquence 
and poetry. We should have preferred specimens of A‘s- 
chines to the oration of Lysias; Plutarch, one would have 
thought, had as good a claim to appear, as Polyznus or A¢lian. 
We confess also our inability to discover much to admire in 
the extracts from the tedious epic of Apollonius. His style 
is often obscure; his images deficient in simplicity ; and his 
delineations of the passions cannot move the reader, because 
they are not true to nature. But on the other hand, we have 
in these Collectanea interesting selections from the three 
earliest masters of the historic art ; and now the new edition 
contains two passages of great value from Polybius. Isocrates 
is introduced to the young with the wise language of virtue 
and experience on his lips ;—the best parts of the Philippics 
of Demosthenes, and a celebrated passage from his oration for 
his Crown, cannot fail to convey an idea of his superiority in 
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eloquence ;—and the young student of Greek is introduced to 
the character of Socrates in the amiable narration of Xen- 
ophon, and the studied eloquence of Plato. Were we to de- 
signate any parts of the second volume as particularly ac- 
ceptable, we should mention the two trag sein and the ex- 
tracts from the Odyssey, containing, not indeed the sublimest, 
but some of the most pleasing descriptions and attractive tales 
of the Chian Bard. 

But we return to our more immediate subject, which is the 
merit of the edition before us. Of all the editions, which 
have thus far appeared in Great Britain or America, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce this to be the most correct. It ex- 
hibits the clearest marks of indefatigable diligence and con- 
scientious accuracy on the part of its learned and unassuming 
editor. Instead of vague and indiscriminating praise, we will 
endeavour to explain its peculiar advantages. Our account 
will be a short one, though the labours w hich we commemo- 
rate extended through years. 

The chief object of the American editor. Professor John 
S. Popkin of Cambridge, was, to make the book a correct 
one. It had gone through so many editions, and each new 
one had repeated so many of the errors of the last, and made 
so many of its own, that both the text and the notes had_ be- 
come very much disfigured. Not only accents and letters 
were often wanting, but words, and sometimes whole lines, 
were omitted ; especially in the notes. In the third Ameri- 
can edition, these were in a good degree amended; in the 
fourth the same purpose has been most assiduously pursued. 
To do this, the original sources of the notes and text were 
consulted; and these, together with other good editions of the 
several writers, were diligently compared. Nota few frac- 
tures and dislocations were repaired by means of an earl 
edition of the Collectanea. When the sense was found brok- 
en and obscure, it appeared on examination that words, lines, 
and sometimes several lines had been omitted ; particularly, 
where a word was repeated at no great distance, the interven- 
ing words were sometimes passed over in printing. 

‘In the text, not many changes of reading have been admit- 
ted ;* and these were such as appeared plainly requisite, and 
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* There is one addition, which Professor Popkin, on further reflection, will proba- 
bly feel inclined to condemn. A line has been admitted after v. 40 in theMedea. Ac- 
cording to the explanation of Mr Elmsley, the word rveavvey means the princess ; 
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were mostly introduced in the improved English editions, and 
réviiiebeaded in the notes of this collection ;* and the notes, 
with the exception of one or two slight verbal alterations and 
the attempt to adapt them to the changes in the text, are 
reprinted entire. We beg pardon of our readers for our mi- 
nuteness, while we go on to observe, that here and there use- 
ful references and short notices are added to the notes. Still 
more good has been done by correcting and amending the 
references in many places, and making them, as far as possi- 
ble, to chapter and section; since it is a very inconvenient 
practice to refer to pages only, ina work which is probably 
printed in many different forms. And toward the end of vol. 
il. afew more notes have been added, for which the materials 
were furnished by editions, not published at the time when 
Mr Dalzel first made his compilation. 

We hope we have said enough to justify our preference of 
Professor Popkin’s edition of the Greca Majora over any 
other. ‘To give a more distinct idea of what he has accomplish- 
ed, we venture to affirm, after a close computation which may 
be relied upon, that of errata in the copy, greater and less, he 
has corrected as many as ten thousand. If, after all his care 
and pains, he has made any or left any, they can easily be 
marked and corrected, as the present edition has been made 
on stereotyped plates. It was an undertaking of long and toil- 
some diligence to correct the press and the copy of a work 
of this kind, collected from so many sources, and referring to 
so many authorities. Not less than five hundred volumes 
were of necessity consulted. Professor Popkin entered upon 
this task because he knew that no other would probably take 
the like pains, who had at the same time access to the like 
means. In Europe many a man has attained to a wide repu- 
tation for scholarship by exploits, which required far less 





and his interpretation is probably the correct one, though it seems harsh, that this 
word should so soon and so abruptly be used in the femmine gender without the ar- 
ticle. It is so used in v. 873: Vyas cigavvove Verse 40 must indicate the 
children, notwithstanding the apparent abruptness and want of preparation. It is in- 
timated in the preceding verses, and more plainly signified below, in verses 89, 118, 
&ce. 

* For an example of this, see vol. i. p. 113. 1. $0. Yidieravre for ieravro. In 
the same volume, p. 73. 1. 22, Professor Popkin has ventured to insert xa} for 
reasons mentioned in the note; and it seems too to be supported by a similar expres- 
sion, p. 115, 1. 9. These we mention as the boldest instances ; and surely an edi- 
tor who has taken no greater liberties, cannot be blamed for temerity. 
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critical skill than the present has called forth. We could 
wish, that the learned Professor might not be deprived of any 
portion of the honour due to him, because instead of prepar- 
ing for the public an edition of some masterpiece of Grecian 
genius, in his own name and more directly for the advance- 
ment of his own reputation, he has contented himself with 
amending the faults, and supplying the deficiencies of others. 
He has shown himself to be profound in iis knowledge of 
Greek literature, and also most exact in his acquaingance with 
Greek Grammar, even to the nicest points in the doctrine of 
the accents. 

There never can arrive a time, when business will be so 
engrossing, and inventions so numerous, and the direct wants 
of society so exclusively important, that some minds cannot 
be spared from the current of the world to contemplate in 
speculative leisure the beautiful remains of antiquity. It may 
be a question, how far the two languages, which have so long 
been cherished by almost every friend of letters, should form 
the basis of all higher education. It is well for the country, that 
at least some should be imbued with this kind of knowledge, 
that some should be led backwards to the origin of culture, 
and permitted to trace the progress of knowledge, refinement, 
and civil liberty from their springs; and it is certainly de- 
sirable on their account to perfect as far as possible the means 
of instruction in the learned languages. While therefore dif- 
ferent opinions may be entertained as to the extent of the 
benefit done to the cause of education by exertions like those 
of Professor Popkin, there can be but one mind on the subject 
of his industry and learning, and the advantages conferred by 
them on the particular branch of study, which he intended to 


promote. 





Life and Character of the Chevalier John Paul Jones, a Captain 
in the Navy of the United States, during their Revolutionary 
War. Dedicated to the Officers of the American Navy. By 
Joun Henry Suersurne, Register of the Navy of the United 
States. City of Washington. 1825. 8vo. pp. 387. 


Tue name of Paul Jones has been familiar to our ears from 
earliest infancy ; and such has ever been its magic, that we 
have never sought authentic information of his life and actions, 
without a secret anxiety lest it should trespass upon the po- 
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etical corner, he has so long held in our minds, by the ro- 
mance of his real or supposed adventures. Without any 
mixture of poetry, the sober judgment of the world will proba- 
bly be, that for intuitive sagacity, and invincible and devoted 
courage as a naval commander, he has had no rival, except 
Nelson, in either hemisphere. In England it has been the 
fashion to represent him as a pirate, robber, and assassin ; 
and never did dishonest representations more completely per- 
vert the public mind. About a twelvemonth ago, we saw in 
the windows of grub-street booksellers in London, Manchester, 
and other towns of England, a very sanguinary and frightful 
engraving, it being the frontispiece of a sixpenny pamphlet, 
representing “the Famous Scotch Pirate, Paul Jones, in the 
act of blowing out the brains of his first mate for offering to 
strike the colours.” Nearly at the same time there appeared 
in the “ New Monthly Magazine,” a tolerably liberal and 
candid account of his life. This was probably in conse- 
quence of the publication in this country of “ The Pilot.” 
Jones is now beginning to have that justice done him, which 
was denied him in his life-time, and has been but faintly ren- 
dered him even to the present day. The work before us adds 
to the materials, for the biography of this extraordinary man, 
but it neither combines nor makes them complete. It will 
aid essentially some other writer in producing, what itself has 
little pretension to be called a “ Life and Character of John 
Paul Jones.” It consists almost wholly of the writings of 
Captain, or rather of Admiral Jones, for to that rank he at 
last attained. He was a good writer, and poorly as the vari- 
ous documents are connected and arranged, no one can read 
the book without feeling a deep interest in the character and 
fortunes of the hero. These licens are official and pri- 
vate letters, marine journals, projects of naval expeditions, 
and plans for the improvement of the then infant navy of the 
United States. Capt. Jones’s letters, detailing the events of 
his two most memorable expeditions, are uncommonly inter- 
esting. We know of no better models for composition of the 
kind. The following extract is from the accouut of the cap- 
ture of the Drake sloop of war of twenty guns by the Ranger, 
off Carrickfergus, on the 24th of May, 1778. 


Alarm smokes now appeared in great abundance, extending along on 
both sides of the channel. The tide was unfavourable, so that the Drake 
worked out but slowly. This obliged me to run down several times, 
and to lay with courses up, and main-topsail to the mast. At length 
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the Drake weathered the point, and having led her out to about mid- 
channel, I suffered her to come within hail. The Drake hoisted English 
colours, and at the same instant, the American stars were displayed on 
board the Ranger. I expected that preface had been now at an end, 
but the enemy soon after hailed, demanding what shipit was? I direct- 
ed the master to answer, “ the American Continental ship Ranger; that 
we waited for them, and desired that they would come on; the sun was 
now little more than an hour from setting, it was therefore time to be- 
gin.’ The Drake being astern of the Ranger, I ordered the helm up, 
and gave her the first broadside. The action was warm, close, and ob- 
stinate. It lasted an hour and four minutes, when the enemy called for 
quarters; her fore and main-topsail yards being both cut away, and 
down on the cap; the top-gallant yard and mizen-gatff both hanging up 
and down along the mast; the second ensign which they had hoisted 
shot away, and hanging on the quarter gallery in the water; the jib 
shot away, and hanging in the water; her sails and rigging entirely 
cut to pieces; her masts and yards all wounded, and her hull also very 
much galled. I lost only Lieut. Wallingsford and one seaman, John 
Dougall, killed, and six wounded; among whom are the gunner, Mr 
Falls, and Mr Powers, a midshipman, who lost his arm. One of the 
wounded, Nathaniel Wills, is since dead; the rest will recover. The loss 
of the enemy in killed and wounded, was far greater. All the prisoners 
allow, that they came out with a number not less than a hundred and 
sixty men; and many of them affirm that they amounted to a hundred 
and ninety. The medium may, perhaps, be the most exact account; and 
by that it will appear that they lost in killed and wounded, forty-two 
men. The captain and lieutenant were among the wounded. The for- 
mer, having received a musket ball in the head the minute before they 
called for quarters, lived, and was sensible sometime after my pcople 
boarded the prize. The lieutenant survived two days. They were 


buried with the honours due to their rank, and with the respect due 
to their memory. 


The battle which terminated in the capture of the British 
frigate Serapis, was the most daring and desperate sea-tight 
that history records. The Bon homme Richard carried ten 
guns less than the Serapis, and in weight of metal was still more 
inferior, havirg only siz, while the Serapis had twenty eighteen 
pounders. Jones’s crew was numerically superior to that of 
the enemy by the number of sixty, but it was composed of 
all nations, and included forty-two boys. An unhappy mis- 
understanding had existed during the whole cruise, between 
Jones and some of the officers of his squadron, particularly 
Capt. Landais of the frigate Alliance, and this officer repeatedly 
refused to obey the Commodore’s orders or reply to his signals. 
Landais was a Frenchman, whom Congress had taken into our 
service and appointed to the command of the Alliance. If 
half of the concurrent testimony of all the other officers who 
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served in this expedition be true, he ought not only to have 
lost his commission, but his life, for his most atrocious conduct 
in this affair. Landais applied to Dr Franklin to be rein- 
stated in the command of the Alliance after her return from 
the cruise. ‘To this application Dr Franklin replicd as fol- 
lows: 

No one has ever learned the opinion I formed of you from the inquiry 
made into your conduct. I kept it entirely to myself—I have not even 
hinted it in my letters to America, because | would not hazard giving 
to any one a bias to your prejudice. By communicating a part of that 
opinion privately to you, I can do no harm, for you may burn it. I 
should not give you the pain of reading it, if your demand did not make 
it necessary: | think you then so imprudent, so litigious, and quarrel- 
some a man, even with your best friends, that peace and good order, and 
consequently the quiet and regular subordination so necessary to suc- 
cess, are, where you preside, impossible ; these are within my observa- 
tion and apprehension: your military operations I leave to more capable 
judges. If, therefore, I had twenty ships of war in my disposition, I 
should not give one of them to Captain Landais. 


M. Landais afterwards resided on Long Island and was for 
many successive years a petitioner to Congress for an indem- 
nity for the part which he claimed of the prizes, taken by 
Commodore Jones’s squadron. 

With the expectation of aid from this man, to whom the 
proper signal had been made, and, as usual, disregarded, the 
Bon homme Richard bore down within pistol shot of the Se- 
rapis, and answered her hail with a broadside. This was at 
7 o'clock on the evening of the 23d of September, 1779. 
Jones immediately closed with the enemy, and in order to 
prevent the advantage which he would derive from superior 
manceuvring, his ship being much the most manageable, 
made the two frigates fast together. Two out of his six eigh- 
teen pounders burst at the first fire, and killed almost ali the 
men who were stationed to manage them. ‘The prisoners, of 
whom there were two or three hundred on board, i the 
officers and crews of the prizes which had been captured and 
sent in, were liberated by the master at arms, from an idea 
that the Bon homme Richard would soon sink and the prison- 
ers be drowned. The side of the Bon homme Richard was 
so beat in, that some of the people, thus set at liberty, crawled 
through and got on board of the enemy, informing him that 
the Bon homme Richard was on the point of sinking. To 
cap the climax of folly and misfortune, three of Jones’s officers 
ealled for the enemy just as the enemy himself was going to 
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eall for quarters. “ The English Commodore asked Jones if 


he demanded quarters, and was answered in the most deter- 
mined negative.” ‘The fight had now continued two hours, 
when at last Capt. Landais approached with the Alliance, 
The reader shall have the rest in Com. Jones’s own words, tor 
no one can give it better or more briefly. 


All this time the Bon homme Richard had sustained the action alone, 
and the enemy, though much superior in force, would have been very 
glad to have got clear, as appears by their own acknowledgments, and 
by their having let go an anchor the instant that I laid them on board, 
by which means they would have escaped had I not made them well fast 
to the Bon homme Richard, 

At last, at half past 9 o’clock, the Alliance appeared, and I now 
thought the battle at an end; but, to my utter astonishment, he dis- 
ci.arged a broad side full into the stern of the Bon homme Richard. 
We called to him for God’s sake to forbear firing into the Bon homme 
Richard; yet he passed along the off side of the ship and continued fir- 
ing. There was no possibility of his mistaking the enemy's ship for the 
Bon homme Richard, there being the most essential difference in their 
appearance and construction; besides, it was then full moon light, and 
the sides of the Bon homme Richard were all biack, while the sides of 
the prizes were yellow; yet for the greater security, I showed the sig- 
nal of our reconnoissance, by putting out three lanthorns, one at the 
head, (bow,) another at the stern, (quarter,) and the third in the middle, 
in a horizontal line. Every tongue cried that he was firing into the 
wrong ship, but nothing availed ; he passed round, firing into the Bon 
homme Richard’s head, stern, and broadside, and by one of his vollies 
killed several of my best men, and mortally wounded a good officer on 
the forecastle. My situation was really deplorable. The Bon homme 
Richard received various shot under water from the Alliance; the leak 
gained on the pumps, and the fire increased much on board both ships. 
Some officers persuaded me to strike, of whose courage and good sense I 
entertain a high opinion. My treacherous master-at-arms let loose all 
my prisoners without my knowledge, and my prospect became gloomy 
indeed. I would not, however, give up the point. The enemy’s main- 
mast began to shake, their firing decreased, ours rather increased, and 
the British colours were struck at half an hour past 10 o’clock, 


Our readers will recollect that the Bon homme Richard did 
not survive this victory long enough to arrive in port, where 
her commander was very anxious to exhibit her; but sunk 
some hours after the engagement, going down like the orb of 
day in the fulness of her glory. Sie was called Bon homme 
Richard, (Poor Richard,) in compliment to Dr Franklin, and 
in memory of a signal benefit conferred by his writings. The 
anecdote deserves to be known and remembered.—Soon after 
the capture of the Drake, Capt. Jones was invited by the 
French government, and permitted by that of the United 
States, to remain in France for the purpose of taking the com- 
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mand of a squadron which it was proposed to fit out there. 
After successive disappointments and delays, and a long and 
unprofitable correspondence, when his active and impatient 
spirit was almost in despair, he met with the maxims of Poor 
Richard by Dr Franklin, and among them this one, “If you 
wish to have your business done quick and well, goyourself; if 
you would have it neglected or done ill, send.” He was so 
struck with it that he set off instantly for the Court, and soon 
had his squadron equipped for sea. In remembrance of this, 
to pay, as he himself said, “ a well merited compliment to a 
great and good man, he asked and obtained leave of M. De 
Sartine to change the name of his flag ship from the “ Dumas,” 
to the * Bon homme Richard.” 

Having made the above extracts to show that the Chevalier 
excelled ordinary commanders as much in describing, as he 
did in fighting a battle, we will proceed to state some of our 
objections to receiving this book as the “ Life &c.” of John 
Paul Jones. Our general objection is, that it is not his biog- 
raphy, but his correspondence, naval plans and projects, in- 
terspersed with acts and resolutions of Congress, and orders 
of the marine committee in relation to those plans or to their 
author, and sometimes to the navy in general. ‘These are 
valuable as materials for naval biography or history, and some 
of them might properly go into an appendix, but are too dif- 
fuse or too irrelevant to be admitted into the text. The ar- 
rangement of the documents is bad. Chronological order is 
constantly violated; and therefore a great many things pre- 
maturely brought forward are unintelligible, and remain so, 
till we arrive, after some hours of suspense, at a letter or other 
paper which ought to have preceded and prepared us for that 
which we did not understand. 

‘he compiler, or rather the editor, appears also to have 
been delicient in materials. ‘There are several chasms in the 
life of the Chevalier, which ought to have been, and we pre- 
sume might have been, filled up. His character was sufli- 
ciently remarkable to make every circumstance of his edu- 
cation and habits interesting. But we have none of the par- 
ticulars of his childhood, scarcely any of his youth, or even 
of his manhood, till the age of thirty. What is told of his 
childhood is different from the general account, and from the 
one which he gave himself, as we shall pretty soon show. 
Had Jones lived tll this time, he would have been 77 years 
of age. Undoubtedly there are persons living both in Scotland 
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and the West Indies, who would give every necessary particu- 
lar of his history, while he was among them. We regret the 
more, that Mr Sherburne did not resort to these living sources 
of information to supply the chasms in the life of this hero; 
because they are sources which must soon fail. 

We have the following facts from an authentic source, and 
we believe them, rather than the parallel part of the work 
under consideration, both from the character of the narrator 
and from their agreement with the generally received account. 
Mr Sherburne says, that neither Jones nor his father had any 
connexion with Lord Selkirk. A gentleman who was a fellow 
lodger with the Chevalier at Paris, had it from himself, that 
his father was the gardener of Lord Selkirk ; that he was for 
a time brought up to the same business; that the old Duke 
of Queensberry, who was an occasional visitor at Lord Sel- 
kirk’s, noticed him, and sometimes in taking his walks in the 
garden, patted him on the head, and told his father that he 
would do for something better; and that the Duke subse- 
quently procured him a midshipman’s warrant and placed him 
in the royal navy. This statement certainly derives con- 
firmacion, if any were wanted, from Capt. Jones’s correspond- 
ence with the marine committee of Congress at the commence- 
ment of the revolution, in which he shows a familiarity with 
his profession, and refers to his “ intimacy with officers of note 
in the British navy.” It is observed that he had “a good Eng- 
lish education.” It is evident from his writings that he had 
not only a good, but a very excellent English education ; nor 
was it merely English. He became so perfect in French, 
that the gentleman, to whom we have before alluded, used to 
go to him when they lived in the same hotel, to correct his 
notes and letters written in that language. These particulars, 
trifling as they are, derive importance from the celebrity of 
the man, and the scantiness of our information respecting his 
education and early history. 

For the capture of the Serapis Com. Jones was decorated 
by Louis XVI. with the cross of the “ order of military merit,” 
and for his successes in the Black sea, in the service of the 
Semiramis of the north, he was complimented with the order 
of St Anne. He died at Paris of a dropsy in the chest on 
the 12th of Sept. 1792, at the premature age of forty-five. 
He bequeathed a moderate fortune to his two sisters and their 
children residing in Scotland. 
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We will close this article with the followi ing letter from the 


gentleman already alluded to. It is worthy of entire confi- 
dence. 


‘Dear Sir, 

‘1 have gone through “ The Life and Character of John Paul 
Jones,” by Mr Sherburne, which you kindly sent to me. It ap- 
pears to be as correctly given, as the materials, from which it. is 
selected, and the time which has elapsed since the circumstances 
occurred, would permit.—If my memory is faithful, Com. Jones 
told me soon after his return from Russia, that his parents were 
in obscure situations, that by accident he was known to the old 
late Duke of Queensberry, who introduced him in early life to a 
commander in the British navy; that he was placed on board a 
British man of war, as acting inidshipman, where he continued 
sometime, how long I do not remember, but long enough to per- 
ceive that family interest had more influence than personal merit. 
His juniors were promoted while he remained unnoticed ;_ this 
determined him to enter the merchant service, where he continued 
until about two years before our revolution commenced ;_ so that 
at the time he engaged in our service, he stood in the same _ posi- 
tion in regard to England with every native American. All were 
considered by Britain, as British subjects, until our own declara- 
tion of Independence, or, as Englishmen chose to think, until the 
peace of 1783. The appellation of Pirate or Renegade, there- 
fore, was no more applicable to him than to those who were born 
in America before the battle of Lexington. All our writers allow, 
that success gives a better title than that of Rebels. A recurrence 
to the correspondence of Lieut. Jones, in 1775, with the Hon. Mr 
Hewes, I think will fully prove that he had previously received 
some education in the profession in which he so eminently dis- 
tinguished himself during our revolutionary war. 

‘The circumstances attending his capture of the Drake appear 
to be nearly as he related them to me; and the description 
of the affair with the Serapis, as far as it goes, appears to be cor- 
rect. When fitting out the Bon homme Richard, every exertion 
was required to find men of any and every nation, not interdicted 
by the laws of France. The result was, that he procured about 
75 men, who were, or called themselves, Americans, and about 230 
from all the nations of the earth. He then came to a stand with 
about 200 men short of « necessary complement; and the only 
expedient left, was to address Mons. de Sartine (through Dr 
Franklin) for permission to recruit from the prisons, where Eng- 
lish sailors were confined. It was granted, and he soon obtained 
a sufficient number to enable him to sail with about 500 men, of 
this motley description. The various captures he made before 
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he encountered the Serapis, necessarily drew from his ship some 
officers, and some of the small proportion of his crew, in whom 
he placed confidence, to man the prizes. And he, moreover, had 
received nearly 200 prisoners on board his own ship. ‘Thus situ- 
ated, with at least 400 British subjects on board the Bon homme 
Richard, who had rather have blown Paul Jones out of water, 
than the Serapis, he attacked and grappled that ship, under such 
circumstances that neither of them could be disengaged until the 
termination of the battle. Before the close of it, the master-at- 
arms, against Jones’s positive orders, released all the prisoners 
from their irons, and they went upon deck at one of the most 
critical moments of the action. ‘The Bon homme Richard’s side 
next the enemy was entirely beat in; so that the prisoners could 
pass into the Serapis without difficulty. Paul Jones took a stand 
upon an arm chest on the quarter deck, at the commencement of 
the battle, which he did not quit until the end of it. Therefore 
he could not tell whether the prisoners went on board the Sera- 
pis to assist Capt. Peirson, or remained an incumbrance on board 
the Bon homme Richard. He rather supposed that a part of them 
did both, but it being night, it was difficult to ascertain the fact. 
Paul Jones told me that this was the only moment in which he 
felt alarmed for the event of the contest. During the battle he 
received one small wound, which he said “ was not werth men- 
tioning,” and he found a hole in the skirt of his coat which ap- 
peared to have been made by a musket ball. Upon a view of 
the crews of the Bon homme Richard at the time she sailed from 
France, the captures he made before the attack upon the Serapis, 
and the surviving crew of that ship, it is pretty evident, that the 
commodore, from the time the Bon homme Richard sunk, until he 
anchored in the Texel with the Serapis, must have had six or 
seven hundred English subjects on board. And after deducting 
from his original stock of Americans those that were necessary to 
man the prizes he had taken, and the killed and wounded in the 
action with the Serapis, it is probable he had 1.ot more than about 
forty Americans on board to participate with him the shouts of 
oy which was expressed by almost ali Europe. Upon his arrival 
in Holland, almost every man and child in that country rushed into 
the streets, singing Paul Jones the Conqueror! ‘Thus much from 
the frequent conversation [I had with the Commodore at the 
Hague and Amsterdam a few years after the battle. 

‘I have been surprised at the English story of Paul Jones’s fears 
of being intercepted by English ships, or of appearing him- 
self in England after the peace ; as I perfectly well remember, 
and I think it was about the year 786 or ’87, meeting Com. Jones 
in Cranbourne Alley, Leicester Square, one of the most frequent- 
ed places in London, by all ranks, from prince to beggar. I sa- 
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luted him, we walked some time together, we then entered a large 
boot shop; he bought a pair of boots, and desired the master to 
send them to his lodgings, at the same time giving his address 
thus; “ Capt. Jones, Asburn’s Hotel, Adelphi Buildings.”—I 
have been particular in the last article, as proof that I was not 
mistaken in the man.’ 





Remarks on the Disorders of Literary Men, or an Inquiry into 
the Means of preventing the Eviis usually incident to Sedentary 
and Studious Habits. Boston. 1825. 12mo. pp. 92. 


Tue design of this work is good, but we doubt whether the 
execution is such as to make it very useful or popular. The 
style is too diffuse and wandering, and there is too much of 
that 


“ Which squires call potter and which men call prose,” 


to permit its being an attractive work to those, for whose use 
it is designed. Moreover the author is too apt to forget, in 
his recommendations, some of the circumstances of the case. 
‘This is not an uncommon fault with professional men; who 
occasionally give advice, which a little reflection might teach 
them will never be followed, and which is therefore useless. 
In like manner our author informs literary men, that 


“ They should select a place of residence which is elevated, and 
exposed to free currents on as many sides as possible. If there 
must be one side closed up, let it be that which faces the east ;— 
but it is little less than suicide, for an individual whese pursuits 


are sedentary, to select an habitation in the very midst of a 
. < 
city.” * 4 * * * * 


And again, that 


‘¢ Their walks should not be through the confined streets of a 
busy metropolis, but on the banks of deep rivers, or the borders 
of the ocean—where there is not only a refreshing coolness and 
invigorating purity in the atmosphere, but where there is some 
beautiful fall or craggy shore—some strand whose bosom is alter- 
nately bathed and bared by the foaming and the refluent waves, 
—or some distant and romantic scene which engages the imag- 
ination and elevates the soul, and thus diffuses over the whole 
frame an agreeable excitement, which contributes at the same 
time to its developement and its strength. The neighbourhood of 
shallow rivers, which are often dry, and the banks of which are 
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polluted by decaying animal matter, are to be as studiously avoid- 
ed, as those which are deep and pure are to be frequented. 


He advises the student 


“to follow the advice of Marcus Antoninius, who has said,— 
‘When you would recreate yourself, reflect on the laudable qual- 
ities of your acquaintance.’ ‘This agreeable occupation exhila- 
rates, at the same time that it gently exercises both the feclings 
and the mind.” 


This is all true enough indeed, but, for any use it will be 
to literary men, might as well have been confined to the au- 
thor’s own bosom; perhaps better, since it may excite in their 
minds sensations, not the most favourable to the success of 
such of his advice, as is really valuable. 

The limits of this review will not permit us to examine the 
work in detail. We shall merely set down a few remarks 
which occurred to us on the perusal of it. 

The first chapter gives “a General Sketch of the Manner 
in wnich tbe Disorders of Men of Letters are induced.” 
These scem to be mainly, according to our author, intemper- 
ance in the use of find and the neglect of exercise. He 
does not notice one of great importance e, the habit of study- 
ing at late hours. One remark indeed would seem to imply, 
that he does not consider this practice injurious. Nowin our 
opinion, though the students of this country undoubtedly sin 
in both the first particulars, they are equally, if not more cul- 
pable in regard to the last; nor do we believe any point in 
hygiene better established than that of the danger of the mid- 
night lamp. 

On pages 16 and 17 we find the following remarks : 


“Tt might be thought going too far to attribute to each portion of 
the brain its particular function, and to maintain that its develope- 
ment is connected with that of a certain talent or propensity of 
the mind ; though this doctrine can boast its powerful defenders 
and its rational defence. The growth of this organ usually ac- 
companies the developement of the mind.” * * * * * 

“The eye is affected only by light, and the ear by sound. The 
brain, too, has its causes of excitement. The exercise of the 
mental powers determines the blood to this organ, and produces 
a temporary orgasm ; and from analogy we may infer, that this 
exercise, become habitual, must be followed by the general devel- 
opement of the organ, or "the i increase of those parts which cor- 
respond to the faculties called into exercise.’ 
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All this smells in our nostrils of craniology, one of the last 
systems, which we should have expected to find in this day 
and country treated with any respect in a book, which pur- 
woh to be grave and rational. We should as soon think 
owever of combating a disciple Mesmer or Cagliostro as 
a believer in Gall and Spurzheim. We would merely ask the 
author whether the growth of the thumb and finger, as well 
as that of the brain, does not accompany the developement of 
the mind, and whether the eye of the painter or the ear of 
the musician is any bigger than the corresponding ornaments 
to the heads of those of us who have as vague notions of chiaro- 
scuro, as we have of the difference between a flat and a 
natural. 
On page 23 we find the following assertion : 


“‘ Hamoptysis and consumption, so direful in their effects, are 
principally caused, in literary men, by the vitious position of 
the chest in studying, and by fatigue from continued effort of the 
lungs.” 

5 


We have usually supposed that the hamoptyses and con- 
sumption, which sweep off so many botb of the wise and fool- 
ish in England and America, were the result of tubercular 
affections of the lungs, and though these may unquestionably 
be brought into action by the causes abovementioned, they 
may and are excited by so many others, that we object de- 
cidedly to such inaccurate views of the case. 

On the sixty-first page are the following observations : 


“In hot weather, when the system is subjected to the relaxing 
influence of continued heat, a little brandy and water with din- 
ner will be found salutary.” * ® ° ° ° . 

“A glass or two of good old Sherry, Madeira, or Port, is an 
agreeable and salutary stimulus to the digestive function when 
taken after dinner.” 


We deny both positions. We utterly deny that Brandy, 
Madeira, Sherry, Port, or any vinous or alcoholic liquor 
whatever, is ever necessary to those who are already in 
good health, or who have not eaten more food, than their 
stomach can or ought to digest, without such artificial aid. 
And we believe that students are the last persons, and hot 
weather the last time, for the use of either. e consider the 
whole of this doctrine as a Brunonian abomination, and one 
that needs any thing but encouragement ‘in this country, the 


more is the pity that it should be so. 
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To the observation, a few pages farther, that “ an apple per- 
haps, or some such light supper, would not be injurious,” we 
shall only oppose the extract from the “ wisdom of ages,” 
which teaches, that “ Fruit is gold in the morning, silver at 
noon, and lead at night,” and which our individual experi- 
ence has amply confirmed. 

After thus remarking upon the parts of this little volume 
which we consider objectionable, it is but justice to the author 
to observe on the other hand, that there is much in it that is 
true and useful; that there are some judicious physiological 
remarks and agreeable illustrations, much good advice, that 
ought to be followed by literary men, and much more, proba- 
bly, than will be so followed. We fear, to tell the truth, that 
many of this class cannot plead ignorance of the right way, 
in this matter, as an excuse for keeping the wrong. We be- 
lieve that they do not, any more than the rest of the world, 
act up to the light which they have, and that they need neither 
ghost nor doctor to tell them, that they eat too much, drink 
too much, exercise too little, and work that in darkness which 
ought to be done in the light, and what is more, that they 
know they shall suffer for it. But the general propensity of 
the land has nurtured in every class of society habits of self- 
indulgence, against the encroachments of which maxims are 
feeble barriers. Literary men in other countries have sacri- 
ficed the good things of the body for the good things of the 
mind; used the temperance and exercise which necessity 
enjoined, and been healthy often because they could not avoid 
it. But few of our American literati are likely at present to 
acquire a name, like one of the ancient, from the breadth of 
their shoulders, or discover, like another, that whole nights 
have been rainy. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Ill. UTILITY, VALUE, AND PRICE. 


THINGs may possess utility ; but unless they are objects of ex- 
change, they have no value. 

The value of things arises from exchange; and the value of 
any particular article is estimated by the quantities of other arti- 
cles at large, which it will purchase. 
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The price of an article is its value estimated in money, or the 
quantity of money it will command. 

It is by price, which denotes the value of things in relation to 
money, that we compare the money-value of one thing with ano- 
ther, and thus determine the relative value of each. 

Practically, there is only this kind of value, and this kind of 
price, known in the estimation of things. Commodities are ex- 
changed for each other at their relative values, and they are ex- 
changed for money at their actual prices. 

‘To the possessor, the utility of an article depends upon his own 
use of it, and its value and price depend upon the want which 
others may have for it, and what they are willing to give for it. 

Between want and supply arises demand, and according as 
want or supply may predominate, demand will increase or dimin- 
ish, and the value of things rise or fall proportionately. 

Wants multiply with the means of satisfying them ; wherefore, 
in the general increase of commodities, which supply these means, 
the demand for any one kind, which may remain stationary, will 
be augmented, and the value of it consequently enhanced. 

The variations in the demand for consumable commodities are 
according as the present and prospective production may exceed, 
or fall short of the quantities required for the supply of the pre- 
sent and prospective consumption. 

And the variations in the demand for things of an unconsuma- 
ble nature, as land, houses, money, &c. are according as the 
quantities, which come into the market, may exceed or fall short 
of their present and prospective uses. 

The value and price of a commodity rise or fall with demand, 
which will be, as before observed, according as the quantities of 
other commodities, including money, increase or diminish, while 
the quantity of this commodity remains unchanged. 

If the quantity of money be increased, while the quantities of 
all other commodities remain stationary, more money must be 
given in exchange for each of them. In this case, the demand 
for money is reduced, while the demand for every other com- 
modity is augmented. In other words, money is of less value, 
and all other commodities of greater. 

If the quantity of wheat be increased, while that of all other com- 
modities remains the same, more wheat must be given in exchange 
for each of them; that is, wheat is reduced both in value and 
price, while all other commodities are augmented in value, though 
not in price: for the proportion between the quantities of these 
and of money remains unchanged. If in consequence of a short 
crop of grain throughout the country the price of it should ke 
doubled, the value of all other articles in relation to grain will 
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be diminished one half. That is, twice as amfuch of every thing 
must be given in exchange for grain. So far, the national wealth 
remains the same in value. What the consumer loses by the en- 
hancement of the price, the producer gains. But should the na- 
tion import grain from abroad to supply the deficiency for neces- 
sary consumption, as much in amount as the quantity imported 
costs, so much in amount will the general wealth be reduced by 
the deficiency of the harvest. 

In proportion-to the aggregate increase of production may any 
single product be increased, w ithout any diminution of its demand 
or its value. 

And in proportion as products are multiplied and accumulated, 
so will the value of lands, buildings, and all other objects of 
which the quantity is fixed or stationary, be increased. 

Public measures, therefore, which, by protecting industry, lead 
to a multiplication of its products, and thereby to- an augmenta- 
tion of the general circulating capital, are measures which, in do- 
ing this, do asa consequence cause an augmentation of the income, 
and with that an increase of the value, of all real estate. 


IV. DISTINCTION BETWEEN WEALTH AND VALUE. 


Wealth is positive, value is relative. Wealth as distinguished 
from value, consists in the positive quantities of material objects 
of necessity or desire, which have exchangeable value, or which 
possess utility conferred by labor, without exchangeable v value. 
Value consists only in the relative quantities of things, and of 
those only which are objects of exchange. 

If the quantities of all objects having exchangeable value be 
diminished in equal proportions, wealth, so far as it consists in 
these objects, would be diminished thereby in the average pro- 
portion ; but the exchangeable value of each object would remain 
the same and undiminished ; for each object would still command 
the same quantity of every other object, that it did before the 
proportionate diminution. 

The aggregate, however, of the diminished quantities of these 
objects would not support the same quantity of labor, or the same 
number of individuals as before ; and in either circumstance the 
diminution of wealth plainly appears. 


V. METALLIC MONEY. 


Money is chiefly of gold and silver. It is in coin circulating 
by tale, or in mass circulating by weight. 

It is introduced by foreign commerce, in exchange for the pro- 
ducts of native industry. 

It is one of the constituents of wealth, and is its universal re- 
presentative. Like wealth, it gives its possessor, in all places within 
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the sphere of civilization, a command of all objects of necessity 
or enjoyment, which are of an exchangeable nature. It is, by the 
common consent of nations, the medium through which one thing 
is exchanged for another, and the standard by which the relative 
values of things in exchange are measured. 

Less money is required to facilitate the exchange of commodi- 
ties when their circulation is rapid, than when it is slow. 

The variations in the value of money are caused by the great- 
er or less demand there may be for it compared with the supply. 

The value of money is greater in proportion as the actual sup- 
ply is less than the present demand 3; and its value is less, in pro- 
portion as the actual supply of it is greater than the present 
demand. 

The increase of money, if it be employed to promote industry 
is beneficial ; it increases property. But if it merely beget specu- 
lation and auBment expenditure, it is‘ injurious ; it diminishes 
property. 

‘The interest of money, while it is held on hand, being lost, 
people will not hold a greater quantity by them, than what their 
occasions require. More than this, therefore, will not be retained 
in circulation ; and any surplus, which may arise, will from time 
to time go off to the public benefit by its employment in foreign 
commerce. 

‘To prohibit by law the exportation of money, increases its value 
in relation to the products of the country, which prohibits it; 
and diminishes its value in relation to all imported commodities. 
In other words, it causes native products to fall in price, and for- 
eign commodities to rise in price. 

The foreign commodities will rise in price, in consequence of 
the hazard and expense incurred in getting out of the country the 
money which may be given in payment fer them ; and the native 
products will fall, in consequence of the increasing scarcity of 
money caused by its constant departure ; for in spite of the law 
to prevent it, it will find its way out, to seek for more profitable 
employment in countries where it has more extensive uses, and 
from which it will not be likely to return again. 

Money will never leave countries, where its employment is free 
and unlimited, to take up its abode in those, where its movements 
are limited, and its employment restricted. 

The effect of this prohibiton, therefore, seems to be to produce 
a scarcity of money, to lower the price of native products, and 
as a consequence of this, to check the progress of industry and 
wealth. 


VI. BANK CURRENCY. 


Bank Paper is used as a substitute for metallic money. It car- 
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ries with it a bank promise to pay on demand the sum of money 
which it represents, and while this promise is observed with good 
faith, it performs all the functions of metallic currency. 

The banks issue their notes by loans on interest ; and as the 
more they issue the greater their profit, they are tempted to loan 
out more than circulation can retain. They soon learn however, 
by experience, what quantity they can keep out without its return 
for specie. But if nevertheless, greedy of gain, they issue more 
than they can redeem, and suspend payment, they commit a de- 
liberate fraud upon the holders of their paper, to the amount of 
the depreciation which will consequently take place. 

A legislative check to banks discounting on their own stocks 
would render them more safe, as well to a portion of the stock- 
holders as to the community at large, and tend to prevent the un- 
necessary multiplication of them. 

Most of the losses, which the public have sustained from bank 
failures, have been owing to the means, which discounting on 
their own stocks have afforded to speculating and unprincipled 
individuals to obtain their direction. 

And the needless multiplication of banks ts also owing to the 
facility, with which, by thi§ kind of discount, they can be got up, 
with the advance of little or no capital. 

The increase of banks, when the supply of their paper is al- 
ready equal to the demand, is a loss to the community, in as far 
as it is an increase of expenditure, without any increase of utility, 

The banks cannot together force into circulation over a limited 
amount of their bills; and for this reason, that, as there is a loss 
of interest on all money kept on hand, people will not keep more 
by them than their immediate occasions require, and the surplus 
there may be will consequently be returned to the banks for 
specie. 

When one bank forces more than its proportion of bills into 
circulation, it is by crowding out in the same proportion the bills 
of other banks. 

When a bank at one place is established with the capital of 
another place, the money, as it is loaned out, goes off in exchange 
for commodities which come in, or for things already there, but 
owned or owed for elsewhere; and, after a short period, the 
amount retained in circulation will be about the same as it was 
before. 

In as far as the multiplication of banks has a tendency to increase 
expenditure without in a corresponding degree increasing industry, 
it leads to great embarrassment, as has been the case throughout 
the interior of the Union. 

When banks, however, are controlled by judicious checks, the 
use of their paper is a saving to the community, to the amount of 
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the interest of the metallic money, which it releases from circu- 
lation, and which, being then set at liberty, goes to increase the 
capital employed in foreign commerce. 





H. C. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


; ) SONNET. 
©! thou sole-sitting Spirit of Loneliness, 
| Whose haunt is by the wild and dropping caves ; 


Thou, of the musing eye and seattered tress, 
I meet thee with a passionate joy, no less 
| Than when the mariner, from off his waves, 
Catches the glimpses of a far blue shore— 
He thinks the danger of his voyage o’er, 
And pressing all his canvass, steers to land, 
With a glad bosom and a ready hand. 
| So I would hie me to thy desolate shade, 
’ And seat myself in some deep-sheltered nook, 
And never breathe a wish agai to look 
On the tossed world, but rath@F listless laid 
i Pore on the bubbles of the passing brook. 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON, 
The loftiest peak of the White Mountains, N. H. 


Mount of the clouds! on whose Olympian height 

The tall rocks brighten in the ether air, 

And spirits from the skies come down at night, 

To chant immortal songs to Freedom there! 

Thine is the rock of other regions ; where 

q The world of life which blooms so far below 
Sweeps a wide waste: no gladdening scenes appear, 
Save where with silvery flash the waters flow 

Beneath the far off mountain, distant, calin, and slow. 


Thine is the summit where the clouds repose, 

Or eddying wildly round thy cliffs are borne ; 

When Tempest mounts his rushing car, and throws 

His billowy mist amid the thunder’s home ! 

Far down the deep ravines the whirlwinds come, 

| And bow the forests as they sweep along ; 

| While roaring deeply from their rocky womb 
The storms come forth—and hurrying darkly on, 

Amid the echoing peaks the revelry prolong ! 


( And when the tumult of the air is fled, 
b And quenched in silence all the tempest flame, 
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There come the dim forms of the mighty dead, 
Around the steep which bears the hero’s name. 
The stars look down upon them—and the same 
Pale orb that glistens o’er his distant grave, 
Gieams on the summit that enshrines his fame, 
And lights the cold tear of the glorious brave— 
The richest, purest tear, that memory ever gave ! 


Mount of the clouds! when winter round thee throws 
The hoary mantle of the dying year, 

Sublime amid thy canopy of snows, 

Thy towers in bright magnificence appear ! 

> Tis then we view thee with a chilling fear, 

Till summer robes thee in her tints of blue; 

When lo! in softened grandeur, far, yet clear, 

Thy battlements stand clothed in Heaven’s own hue, 


To swellas Freedom’s home on man’s unbounded view! 
G. M. 





A MAIDEN’S SONG OVER THE GRAVE OF HER LOVER. 


Aye, flowers may glow 

In new born beauty, and the rosy spring 

To deck the earth its sparkling wreaths may bring, 
But where art thou? 


The early bloom 
Of flowers in freshest infancy I wreathe, 
Their transient life of fragrancy to breathe 
Upon thy tomb. 


And I have sought 

The lowly violet, that in shade appears, 

Shrinking from view like young love’s tender fears. 
With sweetness fraught ; 


And rosebuds too, 

Crimson as young Aurora’s blush, or white 

As woman’s cheek when touched by sorrow’s blight, 
O’er thee I strew ; 


And flowers, that close 
Their buds beneath the sun, but pure and pale 
Ope their sweet blossoms ’neath the dewy veil, 
That evening throws. 


The fragrant leaves 
Of the white lily too with these I twine— 
The drooping lily—that seems born to shine 
Where true love grieves. 


There will be none 
To deck thy grave with flowers, and chant for thee 
These snatches of remembered melody, 

When I am gone. 
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But thou shalt have 
A gift more precious than the buds I fling— 
A broken heart !—my latest offering 
Upon thy grave. 
IANTHE. 


MOZART'S REQUIEM. 


The tongue of the vigilant clock tolled one, 
In a deep and hollow tone ; 

The shrouded moon looked out upon 

A cold, dank region, more cheerless and dun, 
By her lurid light that shone. 


Mozart now rose from a restless bed, 
And his heart was sick with care ; 
Though long had he wooingly sought to wed 
Sweet Sleep, ’t was in vain, for the coy maid fled 
Though he followed her every where. 


He knelt to the God of his worship then, 
And breathed a fervent prayer ; 

*T was balm to his soul, and he rose again 

With a strengthened spirit, but started, when 
He marked a stranger there ! 


He was tall, this stranger who gazed on him, 
Wrapped high in a sable shroud ; 

Ilis cheek was pale and his eye was dim, 

And the melodist trembled in every limb, 
The while his heart beat loud. 


*“ Mozart !—there is one whose errand I bear, 

“* Who cannot be known to thee ; 
“He grieves for a friend and would have thee prepare 
‘“ A Requiem, blending a mournful air 

“With the sweetest melody !” 


** 1ll furnish the Requiem then,” he cried, 
* When this moon has waned away !” 

The stranger bowed, yet no word replied, 

But fled like the shade on a mountain’s side, 
When the sunlight hides its ray. 


Mozart grew pale when the vision fled, 

And his heart beat high with fear ; 
He knew ’t was a messenger sent from the dead, 
To warn him, that soon he must make his bed 

In the dark, chill sepulchre. 


He knew that the days of his life were told, 

And his breast grew faint within ; 
The blood through his bosom crept slowly and cold, 
And his lamp of life could barely hold 

The flame that was flickering. 
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Yet he went to his task with a cheerful zeal, 
While his days and nights were one ; 
He spoke not, he moved not, but only to kneel 
With the holy prayer—* Oh God! I feel, 
*T is best thy will be done !” 


He gazed on his loved one who cherished him well, 
And weepingly hung o’er him: 

** ‘This music will chime with my funeral knell, 

‘* And my spirit shall float, at the passing bell, 
“On the notes of this Requiem!” 


The cold moon waned—on that cheerless day, 
The stranger appeared once more ; 
Mozart had finished his Requiem lay, 
But e’er the last notes had died away, 
His spirit had gone before! 
R. D. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 





1. An Oration delivered at Lancaster, Mass. in celebration of American Independ- 
ence, July, 1825. By Joseph Willard. Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 24. 

2 Charge of Judge Howe to the Grand Jury of Hampshire County, delivered at 
the late term of the Court of Common Pleasin that County. Published in the 
Hampshire Gazette. Noithampton. 


We have placed these titles at the head of a short article, for the 
purpose of bringing before our readers, in other words than our own, 
the subject to which the performances are more particularly devoted. 
The appropriation of means for the support of free schools is a subject 
of the last importance to the whole country; but itis one of peculiar 
interest to the inhabitants of Massachusetts at the present time. And 
no better evidence of the public interest and the direction of public 
opinion upon the subject, could be given them, than is to be found in the 
sentiments which are constantly coming in every possible form from 
gentlemen of the first respectability in different sections of the common- 
weaith; and on occasions, too, when topics are usually selected for discus- 
sion with reference to their immediate importance to the public welfare. 

We have no design here to bestow praise upon Mr Willard’s Ora- 
tion, though it is both sensible and eloquent; for we have before said, 
that it is quite impossible for us to notice particularily even a few of the 
many excellent orations, which the press has this year sent forth. But 
his views of the importance and of the state of the free schools of 
Massachusetts seem to us so just, and are so well expressed withial, that 
we wish to have them more generally read and known, than they pro- 
bably will be in their present form. 


‘** Look over our country, and see what vast sums are annually raised 
in the old states, and the reservations of land tnat sre made in the new 
states, for the purpose of education alone, whose blessings, free to all, 
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open to all, are brought to the fireside of the humblest individual. But 
even here there is room for improvement. I confine the remark to our 
own state. Are we asactive in promoting the cause of education as our 
situation, the spirit of the age, and circumstances demand? How stand 
we in this respect Compared with our fathers? Do we not far outstrip 
them in our regard for free schools, and the intellectual cultivation of 
the great body of the people? No; to our shame be it said, and repeat- 
ed too, we are as far behind them in these things, as we are in advance 
of them in population and wealth, They built up schools, to use the 
language of the times, “to the end that learning may not be buried 
in the graves of our forefathers in church and commonwealth.” And 
look for a moment at their situation ; in a wilderness, to be subdued by 
the hard hand of toil ; in poverty, surrounded by inveterate and treacher- 
ous foes ; compelled, and that not unfrequently, togo forth to their daily 
labours, yea, to the worship of their God in the sanctuary, with arms in 
their hands to protect themselves, their wives, and their children. 
‘These men made better public provision for the diffusion of knowledge, 
according to their ability, than is enjoyed at the present day, excepting 
in a few of our largest towns. Massachusetts, a humble, poor, depend- 
ent colony in 1647, with an existence of but eighteen years, exerted 
herself more strenuously for the good cause, than Massachusetts, inde- 
pendent, powerful, and rich, in 1825. 

“Let me not be misunderstood ; I speak solely of our free schools. 
The liberality of individuals is great; they have expended, and will 
continue to expend, untold sums in colleges, academies, and private 
schools; and the beneficial results continually force themselves upon 
our notice. But the poor man’s son who aspires to a finished education, 
is shut out from academies and private schools ; he cannot go there, and, 
in the language of inspiration, “ buy without money and without price.” 
He seeks for the grammar schools, where genius, though clothed in 
rags, once found encouragement and instruction; where the streams 
once flowed, open to every one; but the doors are barred against him, 
against all, by the strong arm of the government. He is compelled to 
sit down in silence, and lament for the sad necessities that encircle 
him, or to trust to the charities of others, to be stung, it may be, to the 
very soul with the chill feeling of dependency. We would respect pub- 
lic authorities, we would reverence public opinion when fully, calmly, 
and fairly expressed. In this instance, as in most others, the Legisla- 
ture followed the general voice, instead of directing it. It is we, the 
people, who have blinded our own eyes, by disregarding the law while 
it existed, or by loosely enforcing its injunctions; marring the simple 
and beautiful system projected by our ancestors in wisdom, and handed 
down to us with the sanction of almost two centuries, with the sanction 
also of distinguished benefits.” 


Judge Howe’s charge is wholly devoted to the subject of popular edu- 
cation. He sketches some of the moral and political advantages to the 
country, which flow from the free schools; and points out some of the 
faults, which, he believes, exist in our present system—if system it can 
be called. The charge, we think, is all sensible, and calculated to 
awaken much attention to the subject, and to direct efforts for improve- 
ment to the proper points. We earnestly recommend the whole piece 
to the careful perusal of our readers; but can find room only for the 
following extract. 
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‘Grammar schools were intended by our forefathers to aid young 
men in preparing ior college, aad to enable those who could not atiord 
the expense of a regular classical education, to obtain a better one at 
home than our common schools would afford. Every town containing 
two hundred families, it was supposed, would need a school of this de- 
scription, and the duty of providing it was according!y imposed. That 
the greatest advantages might result from it, provision was made, that 
the school should be alike open to all, that it should be under the con- 
trol of the selectinen, and that every child in the town, of the projer 
age and requisite qualifications, should be entitled to participate i its 
privileges. The spirit in which these provisions originated, is approved 
by all. It has been said, however, that these institutions were cal- 
culated only for the benefit of the rich, and that the poor derived 
littie or no advantage from them. If this be so, it is a result, directly 
opposed to the views and intentions of those who framed the law. But 
can this opinion be correct’ If more of the children of the wealthy 
are found in these schools, than of the poor, it ought to be recollected 
that the state has an equal interest in the education of all its youth— 
that the burden of supporting these institutions falls chiefly upon the 
ricli—but above all, that the wealthy will find elsewhere the means of 
education for their children, while the poor will be left to grow up in a 
state of ignorance, and but poorly qualified to discharge the duties im- 
posedupon them by the constitution of their country. Nor have the 
rich any occasion to complain of this, any more than of the other ex- 
penses of civil guvernment. If the means of education are ailorded to 
the poor as well as to them, the state of society is improved by i'—the 
standard of public morals is elevated—a gre: iter security is furnished to 
their wealth, and their taxes for the support of the poor are diminished, 
in proportion as the causes of pauperism are removed.” 


eS 


Gramatica completa de la Lengua Inglesa, para Uso de los Espanoles ; con un 
suplemento, que contiene las frases mas precisas para romper en una con- 
versacion,formas de documentos comerciales, y descripciones de las Ciudades 
de Filadelfia y de Washington. Por Stephen M’L. Staples, A.M. Fila- 
delfia. 1825. 12mo. pp. 276. 


Since the South American states have achieved their independence, 
the intercourse between them and the United States and Europe, par- 
ticularly England, has been vastly increased. As they advance in im- 
provements and in the resources of free and independent nations, this 
intercourse will become more intimate, and all the political and 
commercial relations will spring up, which usually subsist between 
neighbouring nations having many common interests and common 
sympathies. This will render a knowledge of the Spanish language 
necessary for many in our own country; and a knowledge of the 
English language no less necessary for many in the states of South 
America. Several Grammars of the Spanish language have been already 
offered to the public. The Grammar of Mr Staples is the first we have 
seen of the English language, written in Spanish; and designed to aid 
those, who understand the latter language only, in the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the English. This design is a good one, and we think the 
work must be well adapted to the wants of many who are constantly 
arriving in our country, and whose first object of course is to acquire a 
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knowledge of our language. But it seems to us that a grammar of the 
English language, written principally in Spanish, must be much more 
wanted in South America than here 

The plan which Mr Staples bas pursued, is nearly the same as the 
plan of the old standard English Grammars; except that he has illus- 
trated, at considerable length and with a great variety of exampies, the 
different shades of meaning given to the same word by the pretixes and 
affixes, in which our language so much abounds We wish Mr Staples 
all the success with his book which his efforts deserve ; and believe 
that those who teach our language to Spaniards or South Americans by 
a grammar, will find this to answer every valuable purpose. But we 
have no faith in the utility of Grammars of any kind as a means of giv- 
ing the elements of a knowledge of language. And we recommend te 
Mr Staples to select the easiest English book he can find, by which we 
mean the one that presents the fewest exceptions to the most general 
principles of our language, and to read the book into Spanish a few 
pages at a time for the benefit of his pupils; explaining to them every 
thing as he goes on, which may require explanation. As his pupils gain 
knowledge of our language, he may take books and passages of more 
difficult construction; and so on, till he has given an acquaintance 
with the general principles. And then he may proceed to exceptions 
and anomalies, with a rational hope, that his explanations will be to 
some good purpose. We throw out this hint to Mr Staples, and beg him 
to take it for what he thinks it ts worth; but we assure him it is the 
result of some reflection upon the science, and some experience in the 
business, of teaching. 

——. 


Scientific Dialogues, intended for the Iastruction and Entertainment of Young 
People; in which the First Princip!es of Natural and Experimental Philoso- 
phy are fully explained. By the Rev. J Joyce. A new edition, 3 vols. 
l2imo. Philadelphia. 


We avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded by the publication of 
a new Amcrican edition of this work, to recommend it to the notice of 
instructers and parents. We believe they will find it to be the best in- 
troduction to the study of natural philosophy, which has been offered to 
the American public. The form of dialogue, however, is not according 
to our taste. It loads the book with much unnecessary matter; and 
some of it, notwithstanding the offort to render it attractive, is, on the 
whole, rather repulsive. We might cite as instances of this, the nume- 
rous quotations of barbarous poetry, with which the volumes are thickly 
interspersed. We think it not worth while to torture the Muses to ex- 
lain mathematics. But these faults it has in common with many of the 
popular books on the sciences, published within the last few years. The 
time is yet distinctly within our memory, when, even at the University, 
we were obliged to look for a few principles in Chemistry and Political 
Economy, among the useless and childish circumlocutions of a family 
dialogue, every lesson opening with a “good morning, my dear,” and 
closing with a“ good night.” This language is very good, and very 
proper to be taught to children; but it is out of its place when it is 
found in books of science. 
This defect, or rather mistake, in the form of text-books, is, in the 
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present instance, somewhat atoned for, by the clear method,—the happy 
illustrations —and the simple manner, in which some of the more diffi- 
cult problems of the sciences are explained to the youthful mind. We 
have no besitation in saying that we believe a pupil, who reads care- 
fully these dialogues, will gather from them a better knowledge of the 
subjects which they embrace, than he would get by reading Enfield ; 
unless he should happen to be blessed with a better teacher, than it 
falls to the lot of most pupils to find. We hardly need to add, that we 
regard Enfield as one of the most repulsive works, which is to be found 
on a Catalogue of modern text-books. It has driven more students from 
the fascinating studies of Natural Philosophy and the Mixed Mathemat- 
ics, than its worthy compiler could enumerate in a week. We hope 
the time is not far distant when it will be displaced by treatises on the 
several branches of natural philosopliy, better adapted to the purposes 
of a schoolbook. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





NIEBUHR’S ROMAN HISTORY. 


In a late number, we stated that an English translation of Baron 
Niebuhr’s Roman History was about to be published in this country. We 
are now able to add, that the translation is by Professor Henry of South 
Carolina College, and that the first volume is in a state of great for- 
wardness, and will be put to press immediately. The second will be 
published early in January. 


, NEW SOCIETY. 

We quote the following paragraph from a French paper, as we find it 
in the London Literary Gazette.— 

«A society is about to be formed at Paris of mutual literary Panegy- 
rists,on a new plan. The object of the association is to assist those 
worthy persons, who would substitute intrigue for talent. The place 
of meeting is to be the garden of Luxemburg; and in order that the 
beneficial effects of the institution may be extended as much as possible, 
the number of members is to be unlimited. The only qualification ne- 
cessary is to have written an epigram, a sonnet, or some of the articles 
of Lansberg’s Almanack. From the moment of his admission every 
member is expected to trumpet forth in public the praises of his breth- 
ren. *‘ What genius!’ *‘ What eloquence!’ ‘ What enthusiasm!’ such 
are to be the ordinary exclamations. By means of this happy scheme 
the unreflecting will be astonished, and the critical silenced. It is ex- 
pected, that many branch societies will be established in the proviaces.” 


ENGLISH EDITION OF THE LIFE OF J. P. JONES. 
Mr Sherburne’s book, which we have noticed at some length among 
Our REVIEWS, is about to be published in London by Mr Murray, under 
the title of “* Memoirs and Correspondence of Paul Jones, from the 
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original documents in possession of John Henry Sherburne, Register of 
the N Navy of the United States.” This we think is a much more ap- 
propri: ate title for the work than the one prefixed to the American Edition. 


GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
Mr Thomas Roscoe has in the press, in a series of 6 volumes, crown 
vo. with plates, * The German Novelists,” trom the earliest period 
down to the present time, comprising a selection trom the most popular 
national traditions, from the tales, and from the more modern novels of 
the most distinguished living writers; accompanied with biographical 
and critical notices, and a historical view of the traditionary and ro- 
mantic literature of Germany. Mr Roscoe has already published a sim- 
ilar collection of the Italian novelists. 


EXPERIMENT IN THE INSTRUCTION OF THE POOR. 


An interesting experiment is making at Linditield in Sussex Co. 
England, regarding the instruction of the poor. Some benevolent indi- 
viduals conceiving that the labour of children might be made to pay 
for their education, have united and built schoolrooms at the above 
plice, of sufficient capacity for 200 boys and 200 girls. During one 
part of the day, from 9 till 12, the children are to be taught re ading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In the other part, from 2 to 5, the boys will 
be instructed, in classes, in agricultural labour when the weather per- 
mits, and in some of the most useful mechanical arts; while the girls 
will be employed in needlework, the duties of the household and dairy, 
making butter, netting, straw-plaiting, and in short, every species of 
domestic industry that will contribute to make them valuable servants. 

At the comunencement, the parents or friends of each child will pay 
threepence a week for its education; but the projectors of the under- 
taking are confident that experience will soon confirm their theory, 
that the produce of three hours’ labour of each child per day, will pay 
the expenses of the establishment; in which case the weekly charge 
will altowether cease. The success of this experiment at Lindfield will 
be rapidly followed by similar attempts in other parts of the country. 





SPECTACLE OF THE FRENCH CORONATION, 


The managers of the rival theatres of Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den have, it seems, thought it worth while to get up at their respective 
houses, a pageant representing the coronation of Charles X. The movy- 
ing cause of this absurdity was no doubt the great success which attend- 
ed a similar representation of the ceremony at the coronation of George 
1V. These spectacles were got up at an immense expense, and appear 
to have wholly failed. The only Englishman who, it is presumed, could 
possibly feel any interest in the matter, must have been the Duke of 
Northumberland. Ife might very rationally (very rationally for him) 
feel a curiosity to witness with his own eyes a fac-simile of the figure 
which he made upon that celebrated occasion. We wonder it never 
occurred to these caterers for the public taste to bring out a represent- 
ation of the Inauguration of the President of the United States. It 
might be done at a comparatively small expense, and would fill one house 
at least; and there is no knowing indeed, but that such a thing might 
take very well by way of contrast. 
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TIMES OF THE MOTIONS OF SOLAR SPOTS. 


It is stated in the “Annals of Philosophy,” that Mr Emmett has made 
many observations upon the motion of solar spots, all of which tend to 
disprove the opinion that they are hidden and in sight for equal times, 
and to support the observ ations of older astronomers, who state the times 
of appearance and disappearance to be different. Mr Emmett makes out 
the time during which they are visible to be 12d. 8h. 50m.; and that dur- 
ing which they are invisible to be nearly 15d. Sh. 30m. “These nearly 
accord with the times mentioned by Kirchius, Stannyan, Cassini, &c. 
and he thinks that imperfection in the instruments, or inaccuracy in 
the mode of observation, cannot fairly be urged to account for the great 
difference between these and equal times. 





THE BRITISH AND THE ASHANTEES. 


The war between the British and the Ashantees is stated in the 
Revue Encyclopidique to be the consequence of a treaty, which the late 
English traveller, Bowdich, took upon himself to make with their king, 
Without having any authority from the British government. 





SEPULCHRE OF NAPOLEON, 


The sepulchre of Napoleon has occasioned a discussion that has much 
occupied the attention of the British government and the East India 
Company. Mr Torbet t (proprietor of the earth where repose the remains 
of the man who at one time grasped the empire of the world) specu 
lated that he should gain £9300 or £400 a year, by imposing a tax on 
the curiosity of the numerous visitors of the spot. The authorities of the 
island attempted to do away with this degrading monopoly, when Mr 
Torbet demanded that the body should be exhumed, and placed else- 
where. The government put a stop to this scandalous proceeding, and 
ordered the East India C ompany to pay asumof £500 to Mr Torbet, 
on condition that the body of Napoleon be suffered to remain in its 
present place of interment. This has been accepted; and tie celebrat- 
ed tomb may now be visited without charge. 





HISTORY OF THE WARS BETWEEN CHRISTIANS AND MUSSULMANS. 


Dr Miineh of Fribourg University, Switzerland, has published a_his- 
tory of all the wars between Christians and Mussulmans from the first 
appearance of these barbarians to the commencement of the revolution 
in Greece. The Revue Encyclopédique says, “ This seems to be an ac- 
curate, and certainly is a well-timed work.” 





POEMS ADDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS OF BRAZIL. 


Senhor Saldvaha of Pernambuco, a gentleman of colour, who has 
studied with great reputation in the University of Coimbra, in Portugal, 
has published in that city a work, entitled “ Poemas offeracidos aos Ami- 
gos do Brazil,” (Poems addressed to the Friends of Brazil. j Some of 
them are said to evince fine talents for lyric poetry. Se hor Sauldvaha 
has since returned to Pernambuco, was Secretary of the pros isional 
gsovernment there, and has been proscribed by the Emperor, and fled 
first to Philadelphia and afterwards to London. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MADAME CAMPAN. 

An octavo volume containing recollections of the conversations of 
Madame Ca:npan, and some original letters of the same lady, has been 
published at Paris by M. Maigne, physician to the hospital of Mantes. 
Those who have read the Memoirs of Madame Campan, and her work 
upon Education, of which we shall shortly make further mention, will 
receive this additional volume with pieasure. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR THE TREAD-WHEEL. 


The tread-wheels of England have been exchanged for cranks, which 
prisoners are compelled to turn. This exercise strengthens the arms, 
and the whole system, whereas experience has shown, that the tread- 
wheel debilitates it. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY IN PARIS. 


Count Orloff, senator of the Russian Umpire, was present, in Novem- 
ber last, at a meeting of the “ Geographical Society ” in Paris, of which 
M. Chateaubriand is president, and M. Malte-Brun principal secretary. 
The Count made a donation to the society of 1000 fr. to be applied, in 
the manner they should judge best, to the encouragement of geographi- 
cal discoveries. An anonymous benefactor afterwards added the same 
amount, and several others have presented smaller sums; ail of which 
are offered as a premiuin to the first person who shall penetrate by the 
way of Senegal to the city of Timbuctoo, and who shall make and re- 
port, Ist, Exact observations on the situation of the city, the course of 
the neighbouring rivers, and the commerce of which this city is the 
centre ;—and who shall, 2diy, obtain the most satisfactory information 
of the country between Timbuctoo and lake Tsaad, and also of the di- 
rection and height of the mountains, which form the basin of Soudan. 
At this meeting, a committee, at the head of which was M. Malte-Brun, 
reported the first volume of a Collection of all the voyages, narratives, 
and memoirs or dissertations hitherto published by the Society. We 
wish M. Chateaubriand and his associates success in such enterprises. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ASTRONOMY. 


A Grammar of Astronomy, with Problems on the Globes; to which 
are added a Glossary of Terms and Questions for Examination ; design- 
ed for the use of Schools and Academies. By J. Fowle. 18mo. pp. 174. 
New York. Gray & Bunce. 

The author evidently understands the subject upon which he has written ; 
and the publishers have sent out his work in a very creditable style. We 
state this last fact with the greater pleasure, because we are glad to bear testi- 
mony to the truth, that the style of printing schoolbooks is improving. The 
time was, and has not yet wholly passed, when many of the most widely 
circulated schoo! books were printed upon paper hardly fit to wrap them 
in, and the mechanical execution was every way worthy of the paper. In 
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order to use such books, it is necessary that children should be as expert at 
reading, as experienced printers are in decyphering dark manuscripts) We 
are somewhat apprehensive that our author understands his subject better 
than he does the most philosuphical method of teaching it; but of the plan 
of his work, and its adaptation to the purposes for which it was designed, we 
hope to speak a little more at length, when we have gained leisure to read 
it through more carefully. 


EDUCATION. 


Lights of Education, or Mr Hope and his Family, a Narrative for 
Young Persons. With a Vignette. Philadeiphia. Ash & Mason. 


LAW: 


Harris and Johnson’s Maryland Reports. Vol. V. 8vo. 
MATHEMATICS. 


Gummere’s Surveying. A New and linproved Edition. Philadel- 
phia. Kimber & Sharpless. 


MEDICINE. 


The American Medical Review, and Journal of Original and Select- 
ed Papers in Medicine and Surgery. Vol. II. No.1. Philadelphia. 
A. Sherman. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remarks on “ Gen. William Hull’s Memoirs of the Campaign of the 
North Western Army, 1812.” By Josiah Snelling, Colonel of the 5th 
U. S. Regiment of Infantry. 8vo. Detroit. 1825. Sheidon & Wells. 

The author of this pamphlet is, we believe, a native of this city, and a 
brave and meritorious officer. He considers his character to be unjustly im- 

licated by Gen. Hull ia his “ Memoirs ;” and his object, in this publication, 
is to vindicate himself. He indulges ina great deal of recrimination and un- 
necessary personal abuse. The public and posterity want facts i they want 
any thing more upon this subject, and Col. Snelling bas stated but tew facts 
previously unknown. His pamphlet is, on the whole, boisterous and vindic- 
tive. From the specimeus we have seen lately, we do not think that all the 
officers of our army excel as authors, and we are persuaded their country 
will derive much more glory from the achievements of their swords than of 
their pens. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 


The Orphans; an American Tale; addressed chiefly to the Young. 
12mo. pp. 123. New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

This work has no great merit as a tale, but it contains a few good reflec- 
tions upon the character and utility of the asylums in this country for or- 
phan children. The author is evidently a person of pious, though somewhat 
gloomy feelings ; and these feelings thoroughly pervade the book from be- 
ginning to end. He may explain bis own objects. “ The design, here, is to 
state important truths, in simplicity ; with such reflections as appear to offer, 
in immediate connexion A more gay and pleasaut subject may be sought 
by such as are fond of amusement and the attractions of wit. Far different 
is the purpose of this humble work. It is profitable to go sometimes to the 
house of mourning, to turn our thoughts to the vicissitudes and sorrows of 
human life, not as the subject of gloomy foreboding; but as a wholesome 
admonition of our dependence, and the obligations under which we are 

laced as rational, moral, and social beings.” There are many inaccuracies 
in the use of language, which plainly betray the author's iaexperience in 
writing. 
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Harriet and her Scholars; a Sabbath School Story, by the author of 
“ Jane and her Teacher.”’ With an ele ‘wantly engray ed F rontispiece. 
18mo. pp. 90. Philadelphia. 


POLITICS 


A Register of Debates in Congress, comprising the Leading Debates 
and Incidents of the Second Session of the Eighteenth Congress ; to- 
gether with an Appendix, containing the most important State Papers 
and Public Documents to which the Session has given birth. To which 
are added, the Laws enacted during the Session; with a copious Index 
to the whole. Extra royal 8vo. pp. 512. Washington, D.C. Gales & 
Seaton. 

TOPOGRAPRY. 


Pocket Guide, for the Tourist and Traveller, along the Line of the 
Canals, and the Interior Commerce of the State of New York. Second 
edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Horatio Gates Spafford, 
LL. D. New York. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Week; or, the Practical Duties of the Fourth Commandment. 
Exhibited in a Series of Tracts, entitled the Last Day of the Week, 
the First Day of a * Wee k,—and the W eek completed. 18mo. pp- 
275. New York. . B. Gilley. 

The author of this ens makes no very great demands upon the previ- 
ous knowledge of his readers ; or in other words, he adapts his thoughts and 
language to minds of a humble order and of very limited acquirements. He 
gives much exceiient instruction in the form of narratives, which are gener- 
ally interesting; though the style will not prove peculiarly attractive to all 
classes of the community, 

The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness. By Ram 
mohun Roy, of Calcutta. New York.  B. Bates. 

Advices and Meditations of the late William Haslett, Esq. consisting 
of an Address to the Clergy and Christians of all Denominations, with 
some Discriminating Marks of Grace, &c.; with a Biographical Sketch 
of the Author. Charleston, S.C. Price 75 cents. 

Observations on the Religious Peculiarities of the Society of Friends. 
By Joseph John Gurney. Philadelphia. B. & T. Kite. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Universal Geography. By M. Malte-Brun. No. VII. 8vo. Bos- 
ton. Wells & Lilly. 

An Exposition of the Natural System of the Nerves of the Human Body. 
By Charles Bell, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 8vo. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

William Tell; a Play in five acts, as performed at the Park Theatre. 
Written by James Sheridan Knowles, author of Virginius, &c. &c. 
New York. E. M. Murden. 
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